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A Message 
from the 
Executive 


Director 


Volunteers are at the heart of a Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission success story. 

Anyone born after May 31,1975, must pass an approved 
hunter education course before purchasing a hunting license. 
That would be an obstacle for many people if it weren’t for 
the 550 men and women who volunteer their time to plan, 
teach and support hunter education courses. 

We reap many benefits from the 26,000 hours these 
volunteers contribute to the Commission every year. Natu- 
rally, the most important benefit is the training in hunter 
safety that more than 9,000 new hunters receive each year. 
There is no way to count the lives saved and accidents 
avoided by the program. But statistics do show that there are 
fewer accidents during hunting season. 

Twenty-five years ago, Florida recorded 10-12 hunting 
fatalities each year. Last year, there was one. During the early 
1970s, wildlife officers investigated about 40 hunting-related 
accidents a year. During the 1999-2000 hunting season, there 
were nine, seven fewer than the previous year and less than 
half of what was reported in 1996-97. In fact, the ratio of 
accidents per licensed hunter has dropped in the past four 
years from one accident per 6,454 licensed hunters to one per 
11,460. We have achieved a critical mass with our education 
program. More than 350,000 people have completed the 
course, and the numbers of accidents and fatalities have 
declined dramatically. 

But there are other benefits too. Our hunter education 
instills in hunters a sense of responsibility for conserving 
wildlife. In that regard, course graduates have provided 
information that led to the capture of poachers and, in one 
case, the killer of a Florida panther. 

Also, volunteers help the program pay for itself. The 
FWC is able to claim their volunteer hours as in-kind dona- 
tions that are matched by the federal government. Last year, 
this resulted in $345,000 for hunter education programs. 

But it is the human value the volunteers bring to our 
agency that may be the most important. Without their commit- 
ment, programs such as Becoming an Outdoors Woman, 
Hunter Education Summer Youth Camp, the basic Hunter 
Education course, Bow Hunting and the Junior Hunter 
Education courses would suffer, if they existed at all. This 
contribution is recognized each year with an outstanding 
volunteer award. This year, Mr. Bob Black from Dover was 
named the Hunter Education Volunteer of the Year. 

The volunteers’ contributions to hunter education will 
continue to produce benefits as long as people continue to go 
out into the woods and enjoy safely the wonders of Florida 
wildlife. 


— Allan L. Egbert, Ph.D. 
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By Carolee Boyles 


ake Okeechobee, one of the country’s premier bass and crappie 
fishing lakes, could collapse within three to five years if current 
conditions continue, warned Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (F WC) biologists in the spring of 
2000. 

The problem isn’t pollution, over fishing or exotic predators. It is too much water. 
Around the edges of Okeechobee, shallow-water marsh are essential nursery areas for a 
variety of fish species. Sustained high water levels have extensively damaged the 
marsh, devastating the next generation of fish. 

Okeechobee is a natural lake, not a man-made impoundment. Historically, the lake 
level rose and fell according to rainfall and the seasons. During periods of high water 
the lake overflowed its banks and spilled out into its flood plain. Vegetation in the main 
body of the lake died out, but plants in the flood plain provided refuge and food for 
fish. But in 1928, a massive hurricane 
drove an avalanche of water over the 
lake’s south rim, flooding the area and 
killing almost everyone in its path. 

In the wake of the storm, the Army 
Corps of Engineers built a levee to 
prevent Okeechobee from flooding 
again. That gave the Corps and the South 
Florida Water Management District 
control over the level of the lake. During 
periods of high rainfall water could no 
longer spread out over the flood plain. 

In recent years, with water levels high 
for urban and agricultural use, waves 
starting in the center of the lake wash into 
the marsh, tearing up vegetation. Wind 
and waves also stirred up sediments, 
causing water in the marsh to become 
cloudy and murky. Denied sunlight, the 
marsh plants and seeds died. With no- 
where to hide and no food to eat, bass 
and black crappie populations declined. > 


Okeechobee 


Lak 
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This green heron is one of the birds Bulrushes are shown here in a healthy level of water. 
dependant on water being the right level 


at Lake Okeechobee. The drought has helped lower the water level so new bulrush shoots can be planted. 
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The biologists’ findings didn’t go 
unnoticed. In May 2000, the Army Corps 
of Engineers and the water management 
district began a drawdown of Lake 
Okeechobee. 

“The response from the emergent 
plants — those that grow up out of the 
water — was much slower than we 
anticipated,” said Don Fox, FWC 
fisheries biologist. 

“Tt tells us the system was probably 
much more impacted than we thought. In 
another year, we might not have had 
anything left.” 

The condition of the bulrushes in 
Lake Okeechobee illustrates the severity 
of the problem. “We went from about 
10,000 acres of bulrushes lake-wide, to 
about 700 acres in about six years,” he 
said. “In one area on the north end of the 
lake called Little Grassy Island, we did a 
survey between 1989 and 1991 and knew 
there were about 18 million bulrush stems 
on that one island. When the drawdown 
started last spring we counted all the 
individual stems on the island. There 
were 188 stems left. That kind of puts it 
in an order of magnitude.” 

Those few remaining plants were so 
beat up that even lowering the water level 
on the lake wasn’t enough to save them, 
they kept dying. And even though the 
water level was down, water in the marsh 
remained muddy. 

As if all of that weren’t enough, dead 
vegetation became compacted in a long 
row and created an underwater ridge in 
the lake. While the water was high, this 
ridge was just part of the underwater 
topography. But once the water level 
dropped, the ridge acted like a dam, 
trapping water in areas where it should 
have drained. 

“There’s one place where this organic 
ridge hooks into the two canal banks that 
go out into the lake,” Fox said. “As the 
water was going down, there were times 
that the water behind the berm was two 
feet higher than it was in the main lake.” 
About 12,000 acres behind the ridge 
remained flooded. 

Then Mother Nature took a helping 
hand in the form of the drought. Although 
the rest of the state is suffering from the 
lack of water, a prolonged dry spell was 
just what Lake Okeechobee needed. The 
bulrushes started to come back from the 
rhizomes (underground stems). And once 
early spring 2001 rolled around, bulrush 
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If the lake is managed for water storage 
rather than for the health of the ecosystem, 
Lake Okeechobee eventually will be just a 
big reservoir with no ecological value. 


seeds, which won’t germinate underwater, 
started coming up in areas that previously 
had been submerged. And at the end of 
April, the water was still going down. 

“Ecologically, this is a good thing,” 
Fox said. “We were pretty much in the 
eleventh hour, and drastic times call for 
drastic measures. We’re not going to see 
any recovery on the submerged vegetation 
until the water comes back up.” 

The drought benefits Lake 
Okeechobee in other ways. Wildfires are 
triggering new plant life on the exposed 
lake bottom. 

Fire reduces the torpedo grass and 
cattails, which have little ecological 
value,” said Fox. “It sets back the plant 
succession, which allows healthy plant 


communities to become established.” 

Even with all these good things 
happening in Lake Okeechobee, the future 
of the lake is by no means secure. If the 
lake is managed for water storage rather 
than for the health of the ecosystem, Lake 
Okeechobee eventually will be just a big 
reservoir with no ecological value. 

“High water is not the problem,” said 
Fox. “As long as we have an annual 
fluctuation up and down we can have a 
diverse ecosystem. The key is that we 
can’t maintain the water level at the base 
of the levee or higher. That’s not good for 
the health of the lake.” @ 


Carolee Boyles is an outdoor writer 
living in Tampa. 


Above: Algae is another 
threat to the health of Lake 
Okeechobee if the water 
level isn t right. 


The gopher tortoise, a 
specie of special con- 
cern, lives near the lake. 


Little Grassy Island lost 18 million bulrush stems in a nine-year period. 


ent District 


South Florida Water Mana 


A feral hog, above, and alligator, below, are among the 
animals found at Lake Okeechobee. 
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By Beth Davidow 


na blustery morning, 
_ & the airboat skims across 
~ Lake Okeechobee. 
Waves whip around the 
hull sending spray over 
hundreds of bulrush stems loaded in the boat. 
On this morning, the waves aren’t much of a 
concern to the biologists on the boats. But just 
a year ago, prevailing winds whipped across 
the artificially maintained, 15-foot high water 
of the lake, churning up waves that clouded 
the clear waters with silt, ripped up vegetation 
and destroyed the marsh. The wind still 
blows, but now, with water levels lowered by 
the South Florida Water Management District 
and drought, biologists have the opportunity 
to restore the marsh and maintain the Lake 
Okeechobee fishery. 

Two miles northwest of the mouth of the 
Kissimmee River, Little Grassy Key stands 
high and dry on the lake’s north side. Before 
elevated water levels drowned them out, an 
estimated 18 million bulrush stems covered 
the area and helped create a prolific fishing 
spot. Bulrush is a tall, grass-like plant with 
solid stems that grow in clumps. Last Decem- 
ber, biologists counted only 188 bulrush 
stems. Fisheries scientists estimate that during 
the past five years of high water, 50,000 acres 
of marsh have disappeared, along with the 
feeding and spawning grounds for largemouth 
bass. Young bass and crappie subsequently 
declined by almost 80 percent. 

Steve Gornak, a Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (F WC) fisheries 
biologist at the Okeechobee Field Station, 
explains that the restoration of the bulrush 
marsh is an important first step in regenerating 


on 
South Florida Water Management District 
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Beth Davidow 


critical fish habitat. “Invertebrates, like 
tiny insects, worms and crustaceans, cling 
onto the bulrush stems. Water moves 
freely between clumps of bulrush stands 
creating a healthy habitat. With the loss of 
the bulrush marsh, we lost all this food for 
the young fish. Black crappie feed on 
invertebrates for the first two years of 
their lives while the largemouth bass 
require these tiny creatures during their 
first year. By bringing back the bulrush, 
we'll hopefully bring back the habitat for 


the invertebrates that the young fish 
need,” says Gornak. “But, it’s not just the 
fisheries that will be revitalized. We’d like 
to see the whole lake ecosystem restored 
to health to better mimic nature.” 

Don Fox, lead fishery biologist with 
the FWC, walks a line across the island 
flats, stopping every few feet to punch a 
hole in the dark mud with a metal “dibble 
bar.” Having spent over 18 years studying 
Lake Okeechobee, Fox is familiar with 
the nuances of the 730-square mile lake. 


The planting of bulrush stems will help revive the fish population. 


“There’s not another system like this in 
the world,” he says. “Sustained high water 
levels have just devastated the aquatic 
vegetation that is so critical to the fish. It 
is just not necessary to keep so much 
water impounded behind the levees.” A 
drop of a few feet makes the waters less 
turbid, and sunlight more easily pen- 
etrates the clear water, bringing bottom 
plants the energy-sustaining light required 
for growth. A more natural rise and fall 
between 13 and 15 feet would be a good 
balance for people, birds and fish, Fox 
ascertains. 

Edwin Roman, a fisheries biologist 
in habitat enhancement for the FWC, 
walks behind Fox. He stops at each hole 
and inserts one of the bulrush stems, 
planting it firmly into the island. As the 
morning progresses, bulrush stems sprout 
from the island, stalks of hope in this first 
step towards saving the imperiled lake. 
About 4,000 bulrush stems are being 
planted today by FWC, Army Corps of 
Engineers and Department of Environ- 
mental Protection personnel along with 
volunteers from the Friends of Lake 
Okeechobee. If conditions are ideal, says 
Gornak, the 18 million bulrush stems that 
were lost could be replaced by these seed 
bank stems in three to four years. But, a 
return to the previous policy of maintain- 
ing high water levels would destroy the 
vegetation that is so important as spawn- 
ing and nursery sites. 

“It’s not just about fishing,” remarks 
Steve Gornak, “but the life of the lake.” 
For the first time since he could 
remember, wading birds have returned. 
“With low water levels, stilts were out on 
the flats and spoonbills were here, too.” 
Lake Okeechobee waters, dropped by the 
water management district, lie almost 6 
feet lower today than they did a year ago. 
With an additional drop of a foot, due to 
evaporation, conditions are perfect for 
today’s restoration project. “We should 
see these stems go brown and dry, but the 
roots should flourish and send out 
shoots.” 

If that happens, and if water manag- 
ers can be convinced to maintain more 
natural levels of water, the “Big-O” 
should be well on its way to recovery. @) 


Beth Davidow is a free-lance writer 
living in Miami. 
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By Jim Huffstodt 


ll are gone. They left nothing more than forgot- 
ten and faded names on crumbling tombstones. 
Perhaps their ghostly specters wander on moonlit 
nights sharing their memories of the frontier days. 
They lived in isolated villages like Tantie, Sand 
Cut, Bean City or Ritta. They were mostly Crackers, southern whites of Scotch- 
Irish blood. Some drove cattle with popping whips and snapping cur dogs. They 
also attended “Holly Roller” Sunday services in weather-worn churches, and 
brewed white lightning in copper stills. 

One of the more cantankerous and colorful Okeechobee pioneers was Will- 
iam “Pogey Bill” Collins, a former Navy boxer from Tampa. He was the wildest 
of the wild bunch that “toured” the lakeside villages on Saturday nights. 

Back in 1910, he ran a fish camp at Sand Cut, making a living catching 
catfish with trotlines, pound nets and seines. Most camps operated with a crew of 
five or six barefooted Crackers. Bill’s camp was probably a ramshackle affair 
like most of the more than 50 that encircled the lake. The staff lived on the water 
in house boats, some fancy, others derelict. 

“Pogey Bill” and his boys would periodically descend on Tantie, sell their 
catch at the fish house wharf, maybe buy a pair of shoes from Raulerson’s, visit 
the post office and then adjourn to either Mr. Bryant’s Rough House for gam- 
bling, drinking and brawling, or perhaps have tea with the friendly ladies at 
Johnson’s Daylight Hotel. 

Tantie was a wild and wicked place. The fishermen, Cracker cowboys and 
the lumber mill workers were a combustible Saturday night mix fueled by white 
lightnin’ and high spirits. Most were handy with their fists and dead game. But 
nobody ever whipped “Pogey Bill,” a rangy 180 pounds of sinew and hard 
muscle. Of course, an old boy nicknamed “Tampa” did bite off one of Bill’s 
fingers, but that didn’t really count for much. 

Ultimately, the better elements led by Judge H. H. Hancock, justice-of-the- 
peace, had their fill. The judge and two deputies tried arresting Collins who 
dumped all three into Taylor Creek. Later, a bigger posse of tough-as-nails 
cowboys hogtied Bill and threw him in the railroad boxcar jail. 
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William “Pogey Bill” Collins 


A Florida moonshine still. 


Court was held in the back 
of Dr. Darrow’s drug store and 
was well attended by the cat- 
fishing crowd. Once found 
guilty, Bill fretted while the 
preoccupied Judge Hancock 
perused a battered mail order 
catalog. 

“T don’t mind being 
arrested,” Bill shouted. But 
taking exception to the judge’s 
apparent lack of interest in his 
fate, Bill started cussing and 
swore he would not be sen- 
tenced out of a Sears Roebuck 
catalog. He didn’t help his 
position any when he showed 
his displeasure by turning a 
table upside down, which 
caused the contents of a water 
pitcher to dump into the lap of 
Judge Hancock. 

Ninety days in the Ft. 
Pierce Jail was the sentence. 

But the wild man of the 
lake soon turned a new leaf. He 
swore that his rough house 
days were over. The Judge 
believed him and made him Tantie’s town 
marshal. Bill swore off liquor and 


tobacco, enforced the laws impartially and 
won many friends. A year later, he was 
elected a county sheriff. 

Sheriff Collins put the fear of God 
into the rough-and-ready boys. But Bill 
also befriended young Crackers, started a 
boy scout troop for them, coached a 
baseball team and started a boxing club 
where they could work off their youthful 
exuberance. They grew to respect and 
admire this man who knew the tempta- 
tions of the wild life. Soon word spread 
that “Pogey Bill” took care of the sick and 
the down-and-out by depositing free 
groceries, shoes and clothes on their 
porches. 

Prohibition spelled the end for old 
Bill. He still didn’t drink, but understood 
that making moonshine and selling it was 
the only source of cash money for many 
Crackers. He turned a blind eye most of 
the time, and probably more than that, 
too. A Miami judge eventually sentenced 
him to six years for his poor eyesight, but 
made it probation rather than jail time. 

“Pogey Bill” ended up as the chief of 
police in Frostproof. In 1934, he was 
riding atop the speeding fire truck on the 
way to a blaze when it rolled over and 
pinned the iron man to the road. A few 
days later, the legend stepped into 
eternity. 

The Tantie Bill knew is gone now. 
The steamboats don’t run up from Ft. 
Myers anymore, and the turbaned 
Seminoles don’t pole their cypress 
dugouts filled with gator hides up Taylor 
Creek. And, there is probably not one 
illegal still in the whole county. 

In its place is the city of Okeechobee 
and few, if any of its present day residents 
remember the frontier days when “Pogey 
Bill” Collins ruled with lightning fists and 
a generous heart. But he’s still there 
roaming the lake country with all the 
other ghosts from times long past. @) 


Jim Huffstodt is the public informa- 
tion director of the FWC South Regional 
office, West Palm Beach. 


Author’s Note: An excellent account 
of Lake Okeechobee’s history may be 
found in Lawrence Will’s Cracker History 
of Okeechobee: Custard Apple, Moonvine, 
Catfish and Moonshine, 1964. 
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By Jim Nagler 


n the summer, when 
water temperatures 
climb high into the 80s, 
the habits of bass 
undergo a marked change. 
No longer can you anticipate all-day 
action, and may have to alter your tactics 
in order to score consistently. 

It is risky to pontificate when it 
comes to fishing, some perverse fish will 
invariably prove you wrong. But it is safe 
to say that deeper lakes and ponds are 
much less affected by seasonal tempera- 
ture changes than shallower waters prone 
to overheating. 

Unlike northern lakes which are 
subject to freezing and then the spring 
turnover, Florida lakes have no distinct 
thermocline beneath which there is no 
oxygen. During the day, bass are most 
likely to be found hugging the bottom 
where they find security and some relief 
from the heat and sun. Plastic worms, 
lizards and jigs retrieved in leisurely hops 
right on the bottom will normally produce 
results. I have had bass pickups at 60-foot 
depths (measured), and have taken 
panfish at 40 feet on a sinking fly line. 

Temperatures begin to decline 
slightly at a depth of 25 feet. At 30 feet 
and deeper, they may be only one or two 
degrees below the surface readings. Even 
this slight difference is enough to offer 
respite. Good examples of this type of 
water are abandoned rock quarries and 
phosphate pits, many of which have been 
stocked. 

Prey to satisfy the cravings of a 
ravenous bass are scarce at these depths, 
so in the late evenings and early morn- 
ings, bass will work their way upward to 
forage in the shallows. This activity can 
continue all night. A neighbor of mine, 
fishing a noisy surface plug over sub- 
merged weeds at dawn, regularly pulled 
6-pound bucket mouths out of a rock pit. 
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Plan on being off the water by 9:00 a.m. and 
you can avoid the searing heat of the day 
and still take advantage of this most reward- 


ing period. 


It is also at these times that the fly- 
man gets his shot. If you spot a commo- 
tion in the shallows accompanied by 
violent splashing, get there if you can. A 
bass, beating the surface to a froth in its 
pursuit of a meal, is likely to burst any 
bug or streamer passing through its 
territory. If the action ceases before you 
can reach it, try a few casts into the 
slightly deeper water farther away. 

At times you may spot schooling bass 
striking baitfish at the surface. This 
provides an opportunity to try for the 
lunkers that sometimes lurk beneath, 
hoping to pick up any sinking cripples. A 
crankbait or a streamer fly on a sinking 
line brought along underneath the school 
may score. 

The greatest challenges arise when 
fishing shallower waterways. When bass 
are heat-stressed and enter a semi- 
dormant state they seek out the coolest 
and shadiest locations and feed very little. 
Nonetheless, it is still possible to enjoy 
some good sport and take respectable fish. 

The most productive time by far takes 
place just before dawn and for a couple of 
hours thereafter. At this time, water 
temperatures have fallen to their mini- 
mum for the 24-hour period, and the bass 
have not yet been put off by the inevitable 
boat and personal water craft activity that 
will appear later. Plan on being off the 
water by 9:00 a.m. and you can avoid the 
searing heat of the day and still take 
advantage of this most rewarding period. 

Canals can provide good early 
morning fishing, especially in areas 
shaded by lily pads or projecting brush. 
Bass and pads seem to have a natural 
affinity. Cast your bug under overhanging 
branches as close to shore as possible and 
retrieve it with leisurely pops. You will 
hang occasionally, so this is a good 
argument for using heavier leaders. For 
fishing pads, cast a weedless popper or 


bug close to shore and bring it back atop 
the pads, hopping it into pockets of open 
water. Or retrieve it along the edges of the 
bed. A heavy leader is also advisable for 
this kind of angling when a hefty large- 
mouth grabs your lure and dives into the 
stems. 

Golf course ponds are another often- 
overlooked bet. Florida has no shortage 
of these. They are home of many lunkers. 


If you inquire politely, the management 
may allow you to fish them in the evening 
after golfing hours. This is a pleasant way 
to fish, and with few obstructions on the 
bank or beneath the surface, you can 
amble along casting to likely looking 
spots. 

Many shallow lakes and canals have 
underwater springs which percolate from 
the bottom and moderate temperatures in [> 
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Lures like this popping bug, shown at the top, are effective when 
surface fishing in lily pads for largemouth bass. 
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their immediate vicinity. These are a 
magnet for fish and can provide hot sport, 
but are difficult to locate. If you regularly 
fish favorite lakes and certain places 
produce more than others, use a tempera- 
ture probe to check for the presence of a 
spring hole, Once located, these can pay 
off year after year. Incidentally, they are 
also worth a shot in winter when the water 
is very cold. 

If you are one of those intrepid souls 
who ventures out to pursue your sport 
during midday, there are certain precau- 
tions you should take to avoid dehydra- 
tion and heat exhaustion. Wading pro- 
vides some relief, but if you are angling 
from the bank or out of a boat, you should 
be wearing loose-fitting, light-colored 
clothing, a wide-brimmed hat which 
protects the back of the neck, and UV- 
blocking Polaroid sunglasses. This is 
definitely un-macho attire, but if you are 
concerned about your future health you 
will be thankful for your prudence. Many 


If you are one of 
those intrepid souls 
who ventures out to 
pursue your sport 
during midday, 
there are certain 
precautions you 
should take to avoid 
dehydration and 
heat exhaustion. 
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The state record for catching a largemouth bass was set in 1985. See page 13. 
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professional guides have adopted similar 
protective gear, so you will be in good 
company. 

By all means, keep plenty of cool 
liquids at hand. Water is the beverage of 
choice, but if you sweat a lot, the electro- 
lyte-replacement drinks are beneficial. 
Leave the beer at home or in camp until it 
is time to unwind and reflect upon the 
day’s successes or failures. You will 
appreciate it that much more. 

Bear in mind that any bass you catch 
will be just as stressed as you are. If you 
practice catch-and-release, bring the fish 
to hand as soon as possible and leave it in 
the water to release it. The less the bass is 
oxygen-deprived, the more likely it is to 
survive. By releasing larger fish, you help 
insure the quality of future angling for 
everyone. @) 


Jim Nagler of Lake Placid fly fishes 
in Europe and the United States. 


Florida Record Fish 


FISH WEIGHT COUNTY DATE RECORD HOLDER 


Channel catfish 44.50 Lake 5-19-85 Joe Purvis 
Striped bass 42.25 Gadsden 12-14-93 Alphonso Barnes 
Longnose gar 41 Sumter 4-14-85 Evan Merritt 
Largemouth bass 17.27 Polk 7-6-86 Billy O’Berry 
Sunshine bass 16.31 Jackson 5-9-85 Thomas Elder 
Florida gar 9.47 Orange 3-25-01 Patrick McDaniel 
Chain pickerel 5.75 Holmes 6-19-95 C. Hathaway 
Shellcracker 4.86 Jackson 3-13-86 Joseph Floyd 
Black crappie 3.81 Gadsden 1-21-92 Ben Curry, Sr. 
Bluegill 2.95 Washington 4-19-89 John LeMaster 


Compiled by the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission. 
Weight is in pounds. 
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SCRUB JAYS 


indi turned to me and Text and Photographs by Norman and Cindi Bateman 
said, “It’s time.” I 
nodded in agreement. 
The morning light was 
giving way toa 
noontime sun and soon the light would be 


to harsh for Our pnepoxes, | am still in awe because | have never in my life 
The wind was still on the chilly side, @xperienced anything like these wild birds. 


swirling from the north. It felt good to 
pause at the back of the van, sheltered 
from the cool breeze, and soak up a few 7 > = 
rays as we loaded the equipment for the é > : ea 
trip home. The sandhills and the a Sh 
whoopers had vanished into the reeds 
about 45 minutes ago and now it was our 
turn to head home. We had been up since 
2:30 a.m. and had driven to the central 
lakes region of Florida. We spent the 
morning photographing pairs of sandhill 
cranes and whooping cranes interacting 
together. 

As we started out toward home, we 
spent a few moments talking about the 
morning shoot. It wasn’t long before 
Cindi was starting to nod off in mid- 
sentence. With the repetitive sway of the 
van over the road, I knew it was only a 
matter of moments and I’d be on my own. 
She would be sound asleep and I envied 
her. I was fighting the same alluring 
feeling as I settled back into the seat and 
put a few miles behind us. I hated to wake 
her, but I would need to stop soon for 
some coffee or something. I drove south 
on the highway only half noticing the blue 
streak that raced across the road just in 


.} 
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front of my windshield. It was unexpected 
and startling. I hit the brakes to slow for a 
crossover where I could make a U-turn to 
get back to the area. I was wide awake 
now! As I swung the van around Cindi 
sprang up in her seat to see what I was up 
to. I told her I thought I had caught a 
glimpse of a scrub jay as it flew across the 
road. We approached the area slowly and, 
sure enough, the scrubbie was in the low 
brush along the roadside fence line. He 
was unmistakable as he flitted through the 
dull, dry vegetation in his dazzling, blue 
plumage. 

As I pulled off onto the shoulder of 
the road, I asked Cindi to pass me a box 
of cornflakes that we had left in the car 
following a trip more than four weeks 
earlier. 


I crushed a few flakes in my hand and 
scattered some along the fence line. The 
scrubbie responded immediately, and flew 
from a low branch to the ground, picked 
up a few flakes and disappeared into the 
brush. Within seconds he was back along 
with a friend, wanting another handout. 

“Cindi, get the camera!” I said 
quietly. “And that bag of peanuts, too.” 
She ran to the van and came back with 
almost everything. She gave me the bag 
and hurried back to the van for different 
lenses and a tripod. As I was opening the 
bag, an impatient scrubbie landed on my 
head! Wow, my gosh! I’d never experi- 
enced anything like that before! 

As I took a peanut from the bag and 
held it out, the scrub jay flew down to my 
hand and took it from my fingers. “Did 
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The scrub jay is found only in Florida. Read more about this bird on page 23. 


you get that?” I whispered in a high 
pitched, excited voice. Cindi said, “No 
I’m not ready yet!” And, I thought 
(silently of course), “What’s taking so 
long?” It seemed to me, at that time 
anyway, that all the drills we had put 
ourselves through setting up a camera and 
tripod to get specific wildlife shots were 
operating in slow motion - a very slow 
motion. 

Cindi said, “Hold out another one but 
don’t give it to him just yet. I have to 
change some settings.” With another 
peanut clamped firmly between my 
fingers, I reached out to the scrubbies and 
found myself calling them as if I was 
calling a pet cat! Here they came. One 
brushed my hair and another landed on 
my finger. He tried to grab the peanut, but 
I held fast. I told him, “You’re not going 
to get this without working for it.” I was 
wrong! He got it, but only the top half. 

As we watched him fly off we 
witnessed what we both feel was an 
astonishing sight. The scrub jay flew 
down the fence line, dug a hole in the 
sand and buried the peanut! I was 
speechless when he picked up a leaf from 
the surrounding ground and placed it 
directly over where he had buried the 
peanut. Immediately, he returned to my 
finger for the other half. Cindi was 
snapping pictures as fast as she could. The 
scrubbie took the other half and flew to a 
small clump of grass in front of us. He 
tucked the peanut under the grass and 
flew to a branch in the thicket where he 
started chirping and chattering. This went 
on for some time as I fed him and his 
buddies. 

I am still in awe because I have never 
in my life experienced anything like these 
wild birds. As I type these words, I still 
reflect back to the awesome experience of 
watching that scene unfold over and over 
again. 

We spent the better part of two hours 
along the roadside photographing these 
birds. They are so colorful and inquisitive 
that you want to reach out and just touch 
them as if it was your pet cat or dog 
curled up on your lap. The photographs 
Cindi and I took that day are reminders of 
an event that was an unexpected treat for 
us. One that will live forever in our 
minds. @) 


Norman and Cindi Bateman write 


from central Florida. 
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Caladesi, land 


Text and Photographs by Carlton Ward, Jr. 
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y paddle 

sliced 

the still 

water, 

pulling 
me one stroke closer to Caladesi Island, 
which was a blue shadow in the pre-dawn 
light. I approached from the north, and by 
the time I reach the middle of Hurricane 
Pass, a few minutes into my trip, civiliza- 
tion was years behind me. 

The tide was high. The intercoastal 
waters were pulled by the half-moon that 
glowed directly overhead. To my right a 
great blue heron took to silent flight from 
a small island, not much larger than my 
kayak, while dozens of terns vied for 
space on the sand below. They blended 
into one form in the flat light, set apart 
only by their individual cries. Their 
chattering faded as I paddled, subdued by 
the whisper of a land breeze from the east 
which rippled the surface of the water. 

As I drew closer to Caladesi, which 
stretched across most of the horizon, the 
outgoing tide pulled me westward, toward 
the Gulf of Mexico. But I angled east, and 
after a few minutes crossed the channel. 
In a cove just inshore of the island’s 
northern tip sun rays painted the sand 
orange and warmed the back of my neck. 
The melody of bird calls resumed, and the 
light revealed hundreds of seabirds 
skirting the shoreline. They occasionally 


A white ibis photographed at Caladesi Island. 


took to the sky in synchrony, meandered 
like a school of fish, and then returned to 
the sand where they started. 

Sandpipers roamed the water’s edge 
probing for food. Their feathers matched 
the gray mud-sand of the intertidal zone. 
Behind them, common terns stood in 
defined rows, slightly larger, occupying 
the first dry sand. Their white feathers 
match bright sand beneath their feet and 
contrast the black and orange beaks of the 
skimmers that, larger than the sandpipers 
or terns, form the highest stripe on the 
beach. Beyond the birds, white sand 
yields first to brown grasses, then to 
greener grasses and eventually to the sun- 
bleached wood of white mangrove trees, 
set against a blue sky framed by a strip of 
white clouds. The layers of landscape 
soothed my mind and warmed my soul. 

Caladesi Island has always been a 
refuge for me, a break from life in 
crowded Pinellas County. I remember 
childhood boat trips to the southern 
beaches with my family, exploring the 
mangrove channels with teenage friends, 
hiking alone in the interior pine scrub and 
fishing the surrounding grass flats and 
channels. Located north of Clearwater 
Beach, Caladesi Island is 650 acres of 
natural Florida habitat. Wide sandy 
beaches slant slowly into the Gulf of 
Mexico, while sand dunes hold sea oats 
that waver in the breeze. Impenetrable [> 
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palmetto scrub surrounds tall pine trees. 
In the central highlands sprawling oak 
hammocks shade a freshwater spring. 
Mangrove forests fringe the bay beside 
submerged grass flats and oyster beds that 
show themselves only at low tide. Interior 
oaks make homes for solitary owls, 
coastal pines provide nest platforms for 
pairs of osprey and the shoreline serves as 
feeding grounds for gregarious shorebirds 
of all shapes and sizes. Even roseatte 
spoonbills visit Caladesi at certain times 
of the year, and bald eagles can be seen 
flying overhead. 

The animals must treasure Caladesi 
because it is one of the few Pinellas 
County beaches not cluttered with high- 
rise condos and motor vehicles. Amongst 
the most densely populated county in the 
southeastern U.S., Caladesi would have 
faced the same fate its neighbors did had 
it not been for the foresight of civic 
leaders in the mid-1960s. When Dunedin 
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A great egret searching for fish at Caladesi Island. 
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Mayor Gerald Rehm learned that the state 
had money to buy land for a park, he 
became the a promoter of Caladesi Island. 
It required lobbying and negotiations to 
pursuade the state to select Caladesi from 
among eight other potential park sites. 
Former Governor Doyle Carlton, my 
great-grandfather, owned a majority of 
Caladesi. He promoted preserving the 
island as a park, other land owners 
followed suit, and in 1967 the state 
bought Caladesi for just under $3 million, 
guaranteeing that at least one piece of the 
real Florida would survive the onslaught 
of development that consumed Pinellas 
County. 

Unexploited, Caladesi Island remains 
natural, and I enjoyed its splendor from 
the cockpit of my kayak as it changed 
appearance in the light of the rising sun. 
The even warmth faded, replaced by a 
more piercing yellow light that defined 
details in the panorama. Fish broke the 
surface of the now bluer water and hungry 
terns hovered above in anticipation. 
Brown pelicans cruised by in formation 
on outstretched wings, while white egrets 
and tri-colored herons slowly stalked their 
prey in the shallows. A successful osprey 
landed on a dead tree and draped its fresh 
breakfast over a branch by its feet. 

The osprey stared at me for a moment 
before accepting me as a figure in the 
landscape. And I am not the only person 
who has experienced this island’s life. 
More than 500 people a day visit 
Caladesi. Hurricane Elena in 1985 piled 
sand at the southern end and created a 
narrow 2-mile land bridge to Clearwater 
Beach. But most people still arrive by 
boat. Boaters can either anchor off the 
beach or dock at a bayside marina near 
the center of the island. 

On this trip there were no motor- 
boats. As I am about to depart, a cluster of 
kayakers approached. Their bright boats, 
ten in number, were visible from a 
distance, some red, some white, some 
yellow. But their voices were inaudible as 
they approach — evidence of respect for 
the natural serenity. 

I introduced myself to a group leader 
of middle-aged men and women on a Wet 
Florida Birding Festival tour, which 
explained the presence of binoculars 
hanging form most of their necks. I 


pointed out the feeding osprey, still 
perched on the same branch, and then 
started my trip back to the Dunedin 
Causeway. 

As I paddled northeast, back across 
Hurricane Pass, the view of high-rise 
condominiums and a bridge covered with 
cars was far from inspiring. I paddled fast 
and noticed that the small mid-channel 
island that captured my attention before 
had grown ten times in size with the 


outgoing tide and was empty of birds. 
When the thump-thump of car tires on the 
causeway’s concrete took over my ears 
and the bird calls faded into the back- 
ground, I thought of Caladesi Island as a 
sliver of the real Florida. Onward to 
Caladesi, a sanctuary, for those willing to 
take the time to appreciate her beauty. @) 


Carlton Ward, Jr., writes and photo- 
graphs from Gainesville. 


Lightning over Caladesi Island. 
Below: Red mangroves inhabit the island. 
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Florida’s K- 
Squad Is Top Dc 


By Carolee Boyles 
Photographs by Stan Kirkland 


| he Florida K-9 
“program began in 1989 
and is nationally 
recognized as among 
: , the best in the nation. It 
was the first program certified by the 
United States Police Canine Association 
to use dogs in conservation law enforce- 
ment. The program is a model. Since that 
beginning more than 11 years ago, the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (F WC) has assisted South 
Carolina, Indiana and Arkansas in 
developing similar units. 

A dog and handler that helps in 
tracking wildlife violators, finding lost 
children and hikers, and searching for 
evidence that will link a suspect to a 
crime complete a rigorous 400-hour 
curriculum. 

Unlike K-9 teams that use German 
shepherds or other protective breeds, 
FWC K-9 dogs are usually a retriever 
breed. 

“We made a conscious decision to 
go with that breed for several reasons,” 
said Major Mike Wiwi, who coordinates 
the program. “They’re more user-friendly. 
Another big reason is their work ethic, 
their desire to perform. Most law enforce- 
ment dogs are trained with a towel or a 
tennis ball. Everything that dog does is 
based upon his desire to get the ball and 
play with it when he completes his task. 
And retrievers, by their nature, have a real 
strong desire to play with whatever is 
thrown. Plus their endurance and their 
athleticism make them ideal for our use.” 

Besides the labs, the Commission has 
used other short-haired retrieving breeds. 

“We have two Chesapeake Bay 
retrievers that work extremely well for the 
same reasons the Labs do,” Wiwi says. 
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“And two years ago, we took a German 
short-haired pointer into the program. 
He’s turned out to be just fantastic. That 
dog’s endurance and heat tolerance is 
really proven to be beneficial.” 

Wiwi said K-9 officers come from 
within the ranks of existing Commission 
law enforcement officers. The officer 
must have at least three years experience 
with the FWC and a willingness to lavish 
time and attention on the dog. 

“It’s a 24 hour responsibility,” Wiwi 
explained. “It’s not like a boat or an 
airboat, where at the end of your shift you 
pull up in your yard and unhook it and 
leave it there.” 

Screening for the dogs is almost as 
rigorous. First, they must be within a very 
narrow window in terms of age. “We 
don’t like to take dogs under 18 months,” 
Wiwi says. “Their attention span is still 
too puppy-like.” 

And the Commission generally won’t 
take dogs over two years of age. 

“We figure a dog like that probably 
will work until it’s seven or eight,” he 
said. “If you get a dog at two years old, 
you'll get about five years of work out of 
it. So if you put the time and training into 
a three-year-old dog, it’s not cost- 
effective.” 

Dogs also are screened by their 
behavior. “We look at their ball drive, 
their desire to retrieve and to play,” Wiwi 
noted. “That’s what all the training is 
based on.” 

Wiwi said some of the credit for the 
Florida program’s success belongs to John 
Snow, the K-9 training handler. “He’s 
recognized all over the United States for 
his ability as a trainer.” 

Snow lives in Port Charlotte and 
regularly travels to teach schools in a 
number of states and for the FBI. 
Florida’s experience and sharing of 
expertise has paved the way for other 
states to develop their own K-9 teams. @) 


Carolee Boyles is a frequent con- 
tributor to Florida Wildlife based in 
Tampa. 
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Page 20: “Mango” is a 6'/2 
year-old Labrador retriever 
trained by Officer Ros Welborn. 
Mango came to the FWC from 
Jacksonville when she was 16 
months old. 


Left: Mango is rewarded for her 
hard work by playing with a ball 
on a tether. 


Below: Mango works on a leash 
looking for evidence, in this case a 
rifle hidden by Welborn. 
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MANATEE PROTECTION 
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Te Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission 
(FWC), with assistance from 
Governor Jeb Bush, has hammered out a 
plan for improving protection for the 
Florida manatee. 

Last year, 18 environmental groups 
and three individuals filed a lawsuit 
alleging that the FWC needed to do more 
to prevent the marine mammal’s extinc- 
tion, even though the manatee population 
has increased in recent years. The FWC 
approved a settlement proposal in April 
and specifics of the plan for Brevard 
County in May. 

Commissioner John Rood, who 
repeatedly called for input from all 
interested parties while the commissioners 
considered the settlement, said the 
settlement represents a careful balance of 
the concerns of boaters, affected landown- 
ers and manatee advocates. 
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By Henry Cabbage 


“And it’s supported by science,” 
Rood said. “That’s particularly important, 
in this case because failure to undertake a 
scientifically sound manatee recovery 
plan could motivate the federal govern- 
ment to impose one on us.” 

In addition to the Brevard County 
plan, the settlement requires FWC staff to 
develop a time line by November to 
address priority manatee areas in Char- 
lotte, Hillsborough, Manatee, Volusia, 
Indian River and Palm Beach counties. 

A time line for rule-making proposals 
to address eight “safe havens” for 
manatees in Citrus, Sarasota, Charlotte, 
Indian River, Dade and Volusia counties. 
In these safe havens, restrictions could 
range from “no entry” to “limited entry,” 
including, but not limited to, motorboat- 
prohibited zones and idle-speed zones. 
The Commission approved a specific 
amendment that states that it is not the 
intent of the agreement to prohibit entry 
or fishing in any portion of Turtle Bay, 
Little and Big Mud creeks in St. Lucie 


County or the Munyon Island area in Palm 
Beach County. 

Commission staff will develop 
proposals by early 2003 to address 
manatee protection in Tampa Bay. At that 
time, staff will prepare rule-making 
proposals for six additional safe havens 
including Port Sutton in Hillsborough 
County, Salt Springs and Silver Glen 
Springs in Marion County, Welaka 
Springs in Putnam County and a portion 
of Little and Big Mud creeks, and 
Munyon Island. 

Staff also will study and evaluate 
vessel/manatee collisions on the 
Caloosahatchee River and Mullock Creek 
by fall 2002, existing rules for Lee county 
and Duval County by fall 2003 and 
existing rules for Ten Thousand Islands by 
2004. 

The settlement also requires FWC 
staff to consider new boating and access 
regulations but does not require commis- 
sioners to adopt staff recommendations. 

With support from the governor’s 
office, the Florida Legislature also funded 
25 new conservation law enforcement 
officers to enforce manatee-protection 
laws and other conservation measures in 
coastal communities. 

The Commission also has directed 
staff to include a broad and balanced 
range of statewide and local interests in 
developing manatee-related rules pursuant 
to the agreement and to work with the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to develop 
measurable biological goals defining 
manatee recovery. 

Rood voiced his appreciation for the 
negotiation process that resulted in the 
settlement agreement. 

“It’s been amazing how all these 
diverse groups have come together,” Rood 
said. “Through this process, everyone has 
gained a better understanding of the other 
side’s point of view.” @ 


Henry Cabbage is a public informa- 
tion director for the FWC. 


Florida Scrub Jay 


(aphelocoma coerulescens) 


By James Call 
Illustration by Clark Frazier 


here are other scrubs” 
and other jays, butno 4 


other bird like the Florida 


scrub jay. The little blue bird, up to 
10 inches in length, is found only in 
Florida. One distinguishing feature 
is its apparent lack of fear of man. 
While other birds will retreat, 
the scrub jay will come forward to 
investigate an intruder. Families 
stay in the same territory for many 
years. A scrub jay can live for more 
than 30 years. 

The scrub jay mates for life’ 
A mating pair will establish a 
territory of up to 25 acres and 
raise one to two broods of 
hatchlings from clutches of three 
to four eggs in a year. An egg 
hatches after 15-17 days of incuba- 
tion. The hatchling attempts to fly © 
after 18-19 days. A young scrub 
jay will stay with the family for up 


to a year, helping to feed the AA 


young, guard against predators Ps 
and defend the territory. re 

The scrub jay has a varied diet. 
Acorn is a favorite food. They are 
gathered and buried by the thou- 
sands and eaten when needed all 
year long. The scrub jay also preys 
on spiders, lizards, frogs, snakes 
and mice, and will feed on berries, 
sunflower seeds, corn and pea- 
nuts. 


The preferred habitat is an extremely dry, relatively open area 
with oak and sand pine scrub trees less than 10 feet tall. Most of 
the area is bare ground having a few plants less than six inches 
tall. 

The last census of scrub jays counted more than 2,000. Most 
occur near the Kennedy Space Center, but some were found in 
scattered scrubs in central and south Florida. 
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long the banks of the 
estuary of Florida’s 
only National Wild 
and Scenic River, 
cypress trees were 
dying. Most of the trees where the 
Loxahatchee River transitions between 
freshwater and saltwater were dead and 
those that remained were doomed. 
Saltwater intrusion from the Atlantic 
Ocean was the chief suspect. 

In the 1960s a canal had diverted 
large quantities of water from the upper 
part of the Loxahatchee. Land managers 
believed this changed the salinity of the 
estuary and killed the cypress. Further- 
more, there was concern about whether 
a wall of death was moving upriver. 

When Jean McCollom and Michael 
Duever, the Audubon team hired to 
study the estuary, took cores from dying 
trees near the estuary and from healthy 
cypress along the river they made a 
puzzling discovery. Tree-ring cores from 
the sick trees showed severe stress 
beginning in the 1950s, a full decade 
before the canal was dug. If the canal 
wasn’t the culprit, then what was killing 
the trees? 
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To solve the mystery the researchers 
had to find more clues. They discovered 
that in 1947 the Army Corps of Engineers 
began to dredge the estuary every two 
years to enhance boat traffic. This 
removed the oyster beds that formed a 
natural barrier between the estuary and 
the Atlantic Ocean. As long as a good 
supply of fresh water flowed down the 
river there was no problem with saltwater 
intrusion. But in years with a drought 
there was a decrease in freshwater. This 
allowed seawater to move upstream to 
parts of the river which had never been 
exposed to saltwater. 

Once the original cause of the trees’ 
demise had been determined, McCollom 
and Duever concluded that though the 
sick trees would probably die, trees 
farther upstream were not likely to be 
affected. Dendrochronology, the study of 
tree rings, solved the mystery. 

The age of a tree can be calculated by 
counting the concentric rings radiating 
from the center of the stump. Scientists 
have discovered that a wealth of informa- 
tion can be harvested from any tree, living 
or dead. A special tool, called an incre- 
ment borer, removes a pencil-sized core 
without harming the tree. The core shows 
the annual ring pattern inside the trunk. 
Researchers have chronicled weather 
patterns for thousands of years all over 
the world. They have established exact 
dates of cataclysmic volcanic eruptions, 
and determined the year an Egyptian 
pharaoh was entombed by translating the 
story told by trees’ rings. 

A study in south Florida disclosed 
how seemingly minor human disturbances 
were slowly destroying a pristine wilder- 
ness area. 

The Corkscrew Swamp is north of the 
Everglades. It features a two-mile 
boardwalk through an old-growth bald 
cypress swamp. Researchers from the 
Audubon Ecosystem Research Unit were 
translating cypress tree-ring cores. They 
were coring trees of known ages and 


Page 24 top: A planted pine tree section 
showing growth rings. 
Page 24 bottom: Dead cypress tree. 


verifying the number of rings when they 
began to notice a dramatic difference in 

the growth rates of trees growing near a 

dike in the preserve. 

All the trees analyzed showed a 
striking decrease in growth in the year 
1960. The same thing occurred in 1967. 
Growth rings returned to near normal the 
next year but then continued to decline 
until 1976. 

When the research unit reached out to 
gather the pieces of this puzzle, they 
looked first at water level data. Sanctuary 
records showed that 1960 was so wet that 
the swamp did not experience a dry 
period. It was flooded throughout the 
entire year and recorded its stress in the 
rings of its trees. The dike was con- 
structed in 1967, and the rings recorded 
stress. Then in 1968 the dike washed out 
allowing water levels to return to normal. 
The dike was repaired in 1969 and once 
again the tree-rings told the story. The 
culverts in the dike were removed in 1976 
allowing water levels to recede below 
ground level each spring just as they 
would naturally. Thus the managers at 
Corkscrew learned of the necessity of wet 
and dry periods for healthy cypress trees. 
The trees told them. 


Tree core samples. 


Dendrochronologists have also been 
able to unveil the mysteries of natural fire 
cycles. When a fire burns through a 
wooded area, it often leaves a permanent 
record in the tree rings. Fire ecologists 
throughout the world have documented 
the frequency of fire in their areas over 
long periods of time. This has enabled 
managers of some natural areas to 
construct fire plans that duplicate the way 
nature has burned for hundreds of years. 

In the Florida panhandle the study of 
sand pines revealed startling information 
about fire cycles of barrier islands and 
coastal areas. 

A research team compared coastal 
sand pine forests along the panhandle to 
sand pine forests throughout the rest of 
the state. In peninsula Florida, sand pine 
scrub burns naturally less often than any 
other fire dependent habitat in our state, 
once every 20-60 years. It is unusual, in 
comparison to other Florida habitats, in 
that the fire kills most of the trees and the 
forest must start anew. But these pines are 
also peculiar in that their pine cones do 
not usually release their seeds without 
fire. So, though fire brings death to the 
pine, it also triggers the release of seeds 


from a cone. As you would expect, when [> 
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Naturally grown pine section showing growth rings. 


The study of sand pines revealed startling in- 
formation about fire cycles of barrier islands. 


eee = — <= 


Sand pine. 
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dendrochronologists take cores from these 
stands of pines, they find most of the trees 
in a stand are all about the same age. 

But cores from sand pine forests at 
the coastal panhandle study sites reveal 
trees of all ages from seedlings to 135 
years old. It is evident that these trees 
must have evolved with little or no 
exposure to fire. Instead of relying on fire 
for regeneration, seeds sprout and 
seedlings thrive when an old tree dies or 
falls over, increasing the amount of 
sunlight reaching the forest floor. Infor- 
mation derived from this study could be 
vital to the survival of some sand pine 
forests of panhandle Florida. A land 
manager without an understanding of how 
the natural system has worked for 
thousands of years could make serious 
mistakes by planning prescribed fires in 
an area that did not evolve with fire. 

Management of Florida’s natural 
areas continue to be a challenge. But there 
are people who interpret the language of 
the trees, and there are plenty of trees 
willing to talk. @ 


P.J. Benshoff is the park naturalist at 
Myakka River State Park, Sarasota. 
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A New Ben Essenburg Print 


ildlife artist Ben Essenburg has released his latest limited edition print, Rise 
and Shine, featuring a red-tailed hawk. The print image size is 18” x 22” with 
a sheet size of 22” x 31”. 


To order Rise and Shine or previously released Local Color and/or Generations, please send 
a check or money order to Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc., Essenburg Prints, P.O. Box 11010, 
Tallahassee, FL 32302. Each print will be signed and numbered by Ben Essenburg and shipped 
in a flat container via UPS. The cost of each print is $80 plus $10 shipping. Multiple prints may be 
shipped as one order. Florida residents please add $5.60 tax per print. 


Proceeds will be deposited with the Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc., a not-for-profit founda- 


tion. One half of the print cost will help defray the Florida Wildlife magazine’s manuscript, art and 
photography expenses. 
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By Duel Christian 


he deck pitched and 
heaved below my feet as 

I struggled to keep my 
balance. Our little ship 
danced like a moth in 
firelight as another fierce wave broke over 
the bow. While fighting to retain my 
footing on the roiling deck the captain’s 
voice said behind me, “Your tea’s ready 
laddie.” 

I sighed and snapped back into 
reality. No, I wasn’t aboard a fishing 
trawler in the Atlantic braving a fierce 
nor easter. I was cruising the calm waters 
of St. Andrews Bay just off of Panama 
City on board the little shrimp boat called 
The Bonnie Lassie. 

The Bonnie Lassie is owned and 


captained by a mad Scotsman named 


Hamish McFadden and her only crew is 
Hamish’s Scottish wife, Laura. 

I turned around and accepted the cup 
of tea he offered me with his beefy, 
scarred hand. 

“Aah, she’s a wee lovely night, isn’t 
she laddie?” Hamish asked me as he 
returned to the wheelhouse of the boat. 
“That she is,” I replied, taking a sip of hot 


Hamish and Laura have been 
shrimping these waters for nearly 15 
years. They got tired of the cold weather 
in Scotland and decided to move to where 
there was more temperate weather. I met 
him at a local Scottish festival where I 
was playing the bagpipes. We had struck 
up a friendship. He invited me along with 
him, which is how I ended up on the 
deck of his boat at three o’clock in the 
morning. 

Shrimping, like many other lines of 
work, involves small periods of great 
busyness followed up by even greater 
periods of waiting around. I was in the 
middle of one of those waiting periods. 

Laura was inside the cabin, asleep on 
a makeshift cot. 

I joined Hamish in the wheelhouse. 

“Give us a tune on your pipes. 
Something slow and mournful. Mind ye, 
sound carries over these waters.” 

I broke out my bagpipes and quickly 
tuned up. The notes to The Dark Island 
soon were drifting away on the slight 
breeze that was waving over the boat as 
we cut across the waters of the bay. 

“Oh, but that was a bonny tune,” said 
Hamish from the open door of the wheel- 
house. 

“Go on boy, give us another one,” 
said Laura as she emerged from below. 

I played a couple more old Scottish 
aires before Hamish declared it time to 
reel in the nets. 

“Remember lad,” Hamish said, “try 
to get all the wee fishies and crabs back 
over the side as soon as possible. We try 
not to have any by-catch. It lets them 
grow up a little and leaves them to 
others.” 


I donned the heavy rubber work 
gloves and prepared for the task ahead. 
Laura worked the electric net retriever 
while Hamish knocked the catch out of 
the net and on to the deck. I quickly 
scrambled about grabbing up flailing fish 
and pinching crabs and placed them in a 
large plastic bucket. When the bucket got 
full, (which didn’t take long) I emptied it 
over the side where the by-catch would 
swim back into the black waters of the 
bay alive and well. 

When the net was aboard and the by- 
catch was back in the water, we set about 
getting the shrimp into boxes and on ice. 
Hundreds of shrimp of many sizes hopped 
and jumped around on the deck trying to 
elude our grasping hands. Hamish and 
Laura went about their work in a methodi- 
cal way while I had a less than easy time 
chasing down the more active shrimp. 

While we worked Hamish and Laura 
would reminisce about their homeland. 
They talked about fishing off the Isle of 
Skye and how the waters were in danger 
of being over-fished. “They’re starting to 
use dogfish instead of cod for the fish & 
chips now,” remarked Laura. 

“Bloody hate dogfish,” said Hamish, 
“too rubbery.” 


Aquaculture Division, FL Department of Agriculture 


“Anyway, curry’s taken over. There’s 
a curry stand on every street corner. Fish 
& chips is still popular, but curry’s 
coming up quick.” 

Minutes passed by while we hauled 
the shrimp into the hold where they would 
stay cold until Hamish could sell them at 
the dock. 

“Well, that about does it then,” 
Hamish remarked as he stood and 
stretched his paunchy frame. I hadn’t 
realized that the sky had changed from 
inky black to a lead grey. 

“We'd best head in to the dock. The 
fish market buyers will be waiting on us.” 

Hamish fired up the engine and 
headed us toward the St. Andrews Marina. 
Laura was in the galley brewing tea and 
frying up breakfast. 

The smell of eggs and sausage filled 
my head as I stood on the bow and 
watched the first rays of sunlight race 
across the sky, igniting the underside of 
the clouds in a burst of radiated brilliance. 


Sauteed Shrimp & Scallops on 
Portabella Mushroom 
Caps with a Creamy Dill Sauce 
Portabella mushroom caps can be 
found in most grocery stores. They are 


very large, flat mushrooms with a thick 
texture. The have a very mild yet beefy 
flavor. Buy the whole caps and not the 
sliced ones. 

Ingredients 

1 Ib. raw shrimp, peeled, deveined 

| Ib. bay scallops 

4 large portabella mushroom caps 

1 cup grated mozarella cheese 

1 cup half & half 

1 cup flour 

1 cup water 

1 stick unsalted butter 

1 cup light olive oil 

1 cup vodka 

4 tbsp dried dillweed 

Grill mushroom caps for about 4 
minutes a side, turn over frequently. 
Brush caps with olive oil after each 
turnover to prevent from drying out. (Can 
be done on a skillet on stove top as well.) 
Put inside oven at “warm” temperature. 

Saute scallops in 2 tbsp. olive oil for 
about a minute and a half. Add shrimp 
and cook an additional minute. 

Add vodka. Set vodka alight with a 
long-stemmed lighter. Be careful. Flames 
tend to get high. “Shuffle” shrimp and 
scallops on stove until alcohol cooks off 
and flames die out. This should only take 
a few seconds. Remove and drain excess 
liquid. 

For Sauce 

Melt stick of butter in saucepan. 

Add cup half & half. 

Raise temperature to medium high 
heat. 

Dissolve 4 tbsp. flour in 1 cup water. 

When temperature gets high enough, 
whisk in flour/water concoction. We do 
this to keep from forming lumps. 

Sauce will thicken up. 

Whisk in mozarella cheese and 
dillweed. 

(If sauce too thick, add more half & 
half.) 

Place mushroom caps on dinner 
plates. Liberally cover with sauteed 
shrimp and scallops. Ladle dill sauce over 
top. 

Serve with a light Chardonnay or 
similar dry white wine. 

Recipe serves four. @) 


Duel Christian is an information 


specialist for the FWC and an accom- 
plished cook living in Tallahassee. 
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Wildlife Friend: 
Sue Shearouse 


here once was a 

motorist who hit a 

pigeon. A lady came 
to its rescue. She took it to a wildlife 
hospital where she volunteered to work 
and accepted a seat on its board of 
directors that appointed her a trustee of 
a foundation that is building the only 
wildlife teaching hospital in Florida. 
Talk to Sue Shearouse for a while and 
you almost suspect your stumbled into 
a Dr. Seuss story. 

One idea runs into the other 
creating a surrealistic web of details. 
One morning she begged off a tele- 
phone call by saying there were three 
baby bunnies waiting to be fed. She 
didn’t bother to mention either the 
hedgehog or flock of wild chickens, a 
pair of possums, screech owls, various 
dogs and cats and a litter of guinea pigs 
holed up in the room built for cats. 

“T have a big house,” she said in a 
voice suggesting she hoped her 
explanation would be accepted. 

Eighteen years ago when 
Shearouse picked up a pigeon and took 
it to the Wild Bird Care Center of Fort 
Lauderdale she was doing what she had 
done since she was a child. She rescued 
an injured animal. This time though she 
asked questions. She wanted to know 
how they were going to help it. 

“They invited me into the examing 
room,” she recalled. “I got hooked 
right then and there. I filled out a 
volunteer sheet and started working 
Saturdays and Sundays.” 

Bea Humphreys, the founder of the 
Wild Bird Care Center, checked in 
Shearhouse. Through her she met 
Bonnie Findlay, the founder of the 
Bambi Bird and Wildlife Sanctuary in 
Palm Beach County where Shearouse 
volunteered once she and her family 
moved to West Palm. 
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By James Call 


It was five years ago, after her 
father passed away, that Shearouse 
decided she would become a full-time 
volunteer. She left a lucrative career in 
insurance and spent her time assisting 
animal hospitals and rescue organiza- 
tions. She belongs to seven. 

One day the Wildlife Care Center 
did something out of the ordinary and 
rescued a couple of abandoned calves. 
That act led a former dairyman to 
include the center in his will as a 
beneficiary and awarded it a trustee 
seat on a charitable foundation he had 
set up to benefit nonprofit animal 
groups in Florida. The center appointed 
Shearouse as its representative to its 
trustee seat. 

Before Bonnie Findlay passed 
away she confided to Shearouse her 
dream was to build a wildlife teaching 
hospital. Shearouse suggested that 


Findlay leave property to the Peterson 
Charitable Foundation as a step in 
fulfilling that dream. Findlay left it 30 
acres and the Bambi sanctuary. The 
foundation changed the sanctuary’s 
name to the Folke Peterson Center for 
Animal Welfare at the Findlay Sanctu- 
ary to honor both benefactors. 
Shearouse believes it is her mission 
now to see that the hospital is built. A 
wildlife teaching hospital (there are 
only two in the United States) is where 
veterinarian students can do their 
internship while learning how to 
rehabilitate wildlife. 

“| was born to do this,” said 
Shearouse. “It’s been inside of me as 
far back as I remember and now I’m in 
a position to do it.” 

And it all started when a woman 
saw a motorist hit a pigeon. @) 


Florida’s Fragile Wildlife: 
Conservation and Management 

By Don A. Wood 

University Press of Florida, $39.95 
ISBN 0-8130-018881 


Florida ’s Fragile Wildlife: 
Conservation and Management, by 
Don A. Wood, may be the most 
valuable reference book yet for 
professional land managers and 
anyone else in need of a conservation 
strategy for wildlife. 

Wood served 19 years as an 
endangered species biologist for the 
state wildlife agency, and four more 
years as an editorial coordinator in the 
agency’s Division of Wildlife. 
Through all that, Wood developed the 
keenest of insight into the unique 
characteristics of Florida’s wildlife and 
the editorial polish to share what he 
knows in a clear and comprehensive 
publication. 

This book is distinctively Florid- 
ian in scope. Sometimes conservation 
strategies that work in northern states 
will fail in Florida. The animals are 
unique here. Habitats are different, 
varied, vulnerable...under siege from 
development and exotic species 
invasion. Carelessly altered habitats 
frequently lead to systems dominated 
by a single species and a breakdown in 
the natural balance that sustains life. 
Only the most adaptable species 
survive in such circumstances. 

Among the species that suffer 
amid poor land management practices 
are the red-cockaded woodpecker, bald 
eagle, gopher tortoise, Florida scrub 
jay, grasshopper sparrow, fox squirrel, 


southeastern American kestrel, sandhill 


crane, crested caracara, burrowing 
owl, wood stork, bats, beach mice and 
saltmarsh songbirds. Those species are 
the focus of Wood’s book, because 
they occur widely across Florida and 
are the species most likely to benefit 
from feasible management practices. 


Book Review 


Wood’s book explains clearly that 
the realities of wildlife management 
involve more than exercising control 
over biological variables. Wild animal 
populations may have social structures, 
without which the population can’t 
flourish. 

Each chapter offers authoritative, 
yet understandable, management 
techniques for conservation profession- 
als and others. Along with specific 
guidelines about protecting the areas 
around nests and minimizing human 
intrusion, the book also explains what 
not to do. For instance, the urge to 
simply relocate animals to make room 
for development is always a temptation 
to the uninformed land manager. Wood 
points out the dangers of spreading 
parasites and diseases and placing stress 
on the relocated and resident animals at 
the relocation site — not to mention 


disruptions to the social structure of the 
animals at the relocation site. Wood’s 
message is you can’t just move 
problems; you have to manage them. 

Florida’s Fragile Wildlife: 
Conservation and Management is a 
well-organized management plan for 
each of the species it features, includ- 
ing information about relevant laws 
and an appendix for quick reference. 

Although Wood is the author, he 
acknowledges assistance from four 
other scientists and recognizes them as 
coauthors. They are gopher tortoise 
expert Joan E. Berish, Florida grass- 
hopper sparrow expert Michael F. 
Delany, crested caracara expert Joan L. 
Morrison and sandhill crane expert 
Stephen A. Nesbitt. 


— Reviewed by Henry Cabbage 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Compiled by James Call 


CRABTREE TO MARINE FISHERIES 
Dr. Roy E. Crabtree is the new director for the Division 
of Marine Fisheries. Dr. Crabtree holds degrees from Furman 
University, the University of South Carolina and William and 
Mary. He previously worked with the Florida Marine Re- 
search Institute and the National Marine Fisheries Service. He 
assumed the directorship of marine fisheries June 1. 


BOATING ACCIDENTS DECLINE 

The number of boating accidents in state waters is at a 
seven-year low. Statistics for the year 2000 show the lowest 
number of fatalities in a decade, the lowest number of 
accidents since 1994 and a decline in alcohol-related fatalities 
compared to 1999. The 46 deaths in the 12-month period 
placed Florida third behind Texas and California in the 
number of recreational boating deaths. Ten of those deaths 
were alcohol related, a decrease of 20 percent from the 
previous year. The 1,194 accidents were 98 less than the 
previous year. There are 840,684 registered recreational 
vessels in Florida, an all-time high and an increase of 10,713 
from 1999, 


LAND WITHDRAWN FROM PUBLIC HUNT 
The St. Joe Timberland Company will withdraw more 

than 60,000 acres from four wildlife management areas for 
the 2001-02 hunting season. The company, which leased more 
than 292,000 acres to the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conserva- 
tion Commission last year, notified the agency it is withdraw- 
ing land from four wildlife management areas in northwest 
Florida. The affected wildlife management areas include 
Robert Brent in Gadsden and Liberty counties, Point Wash- 
ington in Bay, Washington and Walton counties, Moore’s 
Pasture in Bay County and Ed Ball in Gulf County. 


MONEY GROWS ON TREES 

A study by the American Forests indicates that trees in 
eight Colorado cities provide tens of millions of dollars in 
storm water management, air pollution reduction and cooling. 
A previous study by the same group done in Tallahassee 
indicated the Capital City’s urban forest resulted in annual 
savings of $760,000 in energy costs, $1 million in air pollut- 
ant removal and $2.6 million in storm water runoff reduction. 
Both studies can be reviewed at http://www.amfor.org/. 
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TAKING INVENTORY 
Officers Craig Maquire (left) and Jim Jones empty a box 
of sheepshead during an inspection of Portside Seafood, Inc., 
of Stuart. The inspection followed a sting operation in which 
the officers charged the fish house owner with purchasing fish 
from improperly licensed commercial fishermen and failure to 
record the catch as required. The charges are misdemeanors. 


Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission Regions 


Northwest 

Lt. Colonel Louie Roberson, director 
3911 Highway 2321 

Panama City, 32409 

(850) 265-3678 


North Central 

Lt. Colonel Julie L. Jones, director 
Route 7, Box 440 

Lake City, 32055 

(904) 758-0525 


Northeast 

Dennis David, director 
1239 S.W. 10th Street 
Ocala, 34474 

(352) 732-1225 


Southwest 

Lt. Colonel Greg Holder, director 
3900 Drane Field Road 
Lakeland, 33811 

(863) 648-3203 


South 

Mark Robson, director 
8535 Northlake Boulevard 
West Palm Beach, 33412 
(561) 625-5122 


TTD (850) 488-9542 


CONSERVATION UPDATE 


oN 
Ask The Lieutenant 


Dear Lt., 

I strive to observe hunter safety rules and encourage 
others to do the same. But the Blue Water Creek WMA is 
increasingly becoming a sore spot with me. Some hunters 
think they can go and homestead the area and put up perma- 
nent stands. This is causing tempers to flare and others to do 
the same thing. It’s starting to look like a subdivision of 
hunting stands out there! Like I said, this is becoming a sore 
spot with me. 

— Sincerely, GF 


GF, 

Hey good buddy, dont go and get worked up over this. 
Ladder and other portable tree stands can be left in the woods 
on all WMAs during hunting season. But, it is strictly illegal 
for hunters to drive a metal object into a tree or hunt from 
such a tree. 

Now the part about people thinking they own a part of the 
woods is downright wrong and not neighborly. The FWC 
manages the wildlife areas for everyone. And I would think 
that hunter etiquette would demand that people be pleasant 
and civil with each other even when they're out in the woods. 

Heres my advice GF. If you are the first person in the 
area, go ahead and hunt wherever you want. If someone 
comes along and gives you grief then contact an FWC officer. 
They'll know how to handle it; they're trained to deal with 
such boorish behavior. 

= bt. 


Dear Lt., 

I am interested in learning more about the Florida deer 
and its habits, feed, rut, etc. Would you point me in the 
direction of where I can find any studies and information on 
this subject? 

—SK 


SK, 

Now this is a subject that is dear to my heart. Sorry, I 
couldn't resist. A good source is the book White-tailed Deer 
Ecology and Management, published by Stackpole Books of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. It was published in 1984 and 
contains detailed information about white-tailed biology and 
management and much, much more. The ISBN number, if you 
would like to order it, is 0-8117-0486-6. 

Of course you may also want to contact a deer biologist 
here at the FWC. Contact the northwest regional office, see 
the list on page 32, if you would like information about 
white-tailed deer management. 


You can also check our web site www.myflorida.com/fwe, 
If you follow the news link you'll come to a news release 
about white-tails that has information about the rut. 

—Lt. 
es 

I’m headed to northwest Florida for some fishing. And 
I’ve heard some talk about flathead catfish in your neck of the 
woods. Tell me about them. Where do I go to catch some? 

—RB 
RB, 

Flathead catfish are found in five rivers and lakes in 
northwest Florida. These include the Escambia, Apalachicola, 
Chipola and Ochlockonee rivers and Lake Seminole. Two 
good places to catch them are the Escambia, north of 
Pensacola, and the Apalachicola, south of Blountstown. 

Use live bream for bait on long reel and rods and fish at 
dusk. Remember it is illegal to use a net to catch bream. Good 
luck. 

— Lt. 


CALENDAR 


Fishing Club, Kids Day _—_ Lantana 


Ocean Odyssey Clearwater 
BER 

Kids Fishing Clinic Port Salerno 
Florida Sportsman West Palm Beach 


Becoming an 
Outdoors Woman 


___ Lyortda 
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Coming in September-October 
¢ Winning Wildlife Art 
e St. Johns River 
e Florida Keys Falcon 


Ocala 


Image size approximately 12 x 17 inches 
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